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WO years ago the House of Rep- 

resentatives and the Senate passed 

law designed to reorganize Congress. 

Put into operation quickly, the law 
has since been widely praised for its 
accomplishments in streamlining and 
modernizing the national lawmaking 
process. 

However, many people are calling 
for additional streamlining. They say 
that while the 1946 reorganization 
vas good, it did not make all the 
changes in Congress that are needed. 
In support of this belief, they con- 
tend that it still takes Congress too 
long to get a given law on the books. 
Rules which govern the workings of 
the House and Senate, some of them 
More than 100 years old, cause part 
of the delay. Additional obstacles to 
quick legislation arise as a result of 
duties which, custom dictates, con- 
gressmen must perform. 

Whatever the cause, critics of Con- 
gress state, delays are dangerous. In 
these 20th century days, events move 
swiftly, and Congress must likewise 
move with speed. If it does not, then 
the nation may suffer while necessary 
laws slowly evolve. Then, too, delay 
sometimes makes it necessary for the 
lawmakers to turn over to the Presi- 
dent and the executive branch of the 
government great powers—powers 
Which really belong to Congress. 
One of the most outspoken critics 
of Congress is himself a Representa- 
tive—Estes Kefauver, Democrat of 
€nnessee. For a number of years, 
Representative Kefauver has written, 
Spoken, and introduced legislation 
dealing with some of the practices of 
Congress which he considers bottle- 
Necks in the lawmaking process. 

His most recent statement on the 
ubject appeared earlier this month 
nh This Week. With the permission 
of Mr. Kefauver and the editors of 
This Week, we are presenting here 
nine suggestions for modernizing 
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and strengthening the machinery of 
the national legislature. 

1. The Constitutional requirement 
that treaties must be approved by 
a two-thirds vote of the Senate should 
be abolished. In its place there should 
be provision for both houses of Con- 
gress to vote on treaties which this 
nation makes with other countries. 

Kefauver says that so long as the 
Constitution remains as it is today 
on this point, the House of Represent- 
atives does not have an equal voice 
in deciding foreign policy. The two- 
thirds rule also makes it possible for 
as few as 17 senators, representing 
three per cent of the people, to block 
a treaty which might have the support 
of most of the nation’s voters. 

The present treaty ratification proc- 
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Representative Kefauver Thinks Many Legislative Rules Are Out of Date. 
He Makes Nine Suggestions for Speeding the Work of Nation’s Lawmakers. 


ess also offers the President the temp- 
tation to make “executive agree- 
ments,” rather than treaties, with 
other nations. Executive agreements 
are not submitted to the Senate for 
approval, Thus, a’ Chief Executive 
may choose to conclude an agreement, 
rather than a treaty, with another 
nation in order to avoid subjecting it 
to a vote in the Senate. 

This, Congressman Kefauver points 
out, means that on such a portion of 
foreign policy, neither house of Con- 
gress has a voice in making decisions. 
As a result, friction between the ex- 
ecutive and legislative branches of 
the government can develop. 

2. Cabinet members and important 
officials in government departments 

(Concluded on page 6) 


Can Nations Form 
A World State? 


An International Government 
Seems to Be Remote, but 
Idea Gains Support 


UMEROUS “straws in the wind” 
indicate that support for the es- 
tablishment of a world government is 
gaining ground both in this country 
and abroad. Constitutions in at least 
three nations—France, Italy, and 
China—give the governments of those 
countries the power to go into a world 
state if one should be formed. 

More than 15 of our own state legis- 
latures have adopted resolutions in 
favor of a strong international federa- 
tion. And in recent weeks, Congress 
has heard debate on proposals that 
this country take the lead in strength- 
ening the United Nations to make it 
a more efficient governing body. 

On the other hand, many people are 
not yet ready to accept a world gov- 
ernment with the power to make laws 
which nations would have to obey. 
This is true not only in the United 
States, but also in Russia and in many 
of the smaller countries. 

Persons who favor setting up a 
world state feel that only by such a 
plan can another war, more terrible 
than any past conflict, be avoided. 
Their opponents, however, believe that 
an attempt to set up an international 
state would create more problems than 
it would solve. 

The argument between these two 
groups is not over the goal they are 
seeking. Both are urgently concerned 
with building a firm foundation for 
peace. They disagree as to the best 
way to reach that goal. One says the 
answer is world government. The other 
believes we must rely on the interna- 

(Concluded on page 2) 





By Walter E. Myer 


E are told that we should be 

principled; that we should not be 
shifty and haphazard in our conduct; 
that there are some things for which 
we should stand though the heavens fall. 
At the same time we are warned against 
prejudice. We should be open-minded 
and tolerant. We should not be too 
“set in our ways.” Is this advice con- 
tradictory? Are principles nothing but 
prejudices in favor of particular forms 
of conduct? If so, should we be open- 
minded, tolerant, and experimental in all 
things, or should we give free sway to 
our feelings of approval and disapproval 
even at the risk of being called a crea- 
ture of prejudice? 

We would answer these quite perti- 
nent questions by saying that one must 
find a place in his life for both open- 
mindedness and principle—prejudice, if 
you like. Most people err on the side 
of leaving too little freedom for them- 
selves. They have so many prejudices, 
so many fixed ways of doing and think- 


ing that they have enslaved themselves. 

One who always supports a certain 
political party, for example, has lost 
his political freedom. He no longer can 
use his mental powers to exert civic in- 
fluence. In private affairs, too, we see 
far too many persons who are opinion- 
ated; who take a definite stand the 
moment they hear a subject discussed; 
who are certain they are right and that 
those who disagree with them are in- 
ferior or wrong. A person who holds 
stubbornly to too many positions im- 
presses us as being mulish rather than 
principled. 

At the same time, we like a person to 
be dependable. We like to see men 
stand eternally for some things. The 
point is that they should be important 
things. A principle is a prejudice which 
is attached to something tested and 
worthwhile. But how are we to tell 
what are the matters about which we 
should keep our minds open and what 
are the ones we should convert into mat- 


ters of principle? 

The only possible 
answer is that one 
should use his brains 
to find out. He 
should allow his in- 
tellect to govern his 
feelings. He should 
feel deeply about certain things, but 
only the things which he believes in in- 
tellectually. One should, by act of will, 
banish the petty prejudices of which he 
is ashamed in his best moods. He should 
stand resolutely by the ideals of which 
he is proud when he is at his best. 

He certainly will be mistaken some- 
times. No one is so wise as not to fail 
at times to see what course should be 
approved and what should be con- 
demned. But one who subjects all his 
prejudices to frequent examination will 
free himself from many of the illogical 
and unsupportable notions which so 
often govern conduct. He will become 
a better citizen and a finer friend. 
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~ World State 
(Concluded from page 1) 


tional organizations that have already 
been formed. 

Individuals who want to see a world 
state established do not all agree upon 
the kind of government such a state 
would have. In. general, though, they 
believe such an organization should 
have a lawmaking body, a court, an 
executive officer, and a police force. 
The world legislature and chief execu- 
tive would be elected by people of all 
nations. The members of the court 
would be appointed; and the police 
force would be made up of soldiers 
from the various member countries. 

This government, according to one 
plan, would control the development of 
weapons and would limit the size of 
the member nation’s armies. It would 
set up agencies to develop the earth’s 
resources, regulate commerce, and han- 
dle problems that affect the relations 
between countries. Each nation would 
handle its own internal problems in 
much the same way as the states in 
our union deal with their individual 
problems. 

Many persons believe a central gov- 
erning body must be set up immedi- 
ately, if we are to avoid World War III. 
They point to the failures of the 
United Nations in such matters as 
controlling atomic power and estab- 
lishing a world military force. Even 
where the UN members have been able 
to agree, they-say, the organization 
has not been able to enforce its deci- 
sions. The plan to divide Palestine 
into two nations is cited as an out- 
standing example. 


A Comparison 


Supporters of an over-all state com- 
pare the world as it is under the 
United Nations with this country as 
it was under the Articles of Confedera- 
tion. The Continental Congress set 
up by the Articles had practically none 
of the powers that a government must 
have to deal with national issues. As 
a result, the 13 states followed their 
own paths. Each established barriers 
to keep out goods from the others. 
The central government could not even 
raise money to finance itself. 

Circumstances. soon showed that 
such an arrangement would not work. 
A stronger union was set up under 
the Constitution. While civil war 
broke out at one time, the states have, 
for the most part, lived together peace- 
ably and the nation has grown and 
prospered. 

The UN, the supporters of world 
government say, is no stronger than 
the Continental Congress was. It can- 
not make binding laws. It can only 
recommend a course of action to its 
members. If they do not choose to 
follow the recommendations that are 
made, there is nothing the United 
Nations can do. 

The United Nations, according to 
this view, has not been able to get at 
the basic problems that cause friction 
among nations. For instance, plans 
have been drawn for an International 
Trade Organization to try to keep 
world trade in balance, but the organi- 
zation has not yet been set up. Mean- 
while, the difficulties arising out of 
tariffs and other barriers to trade are 
increasing. A meeting where freedom 
of the press was discussed almost 
broke up recently because of differ- 
ences among representatives of vari- 
ous nations over the meaning of the 
term. 


Such points of friction as these, the 
supporters of world government say, 
will continue until we have a central 
state that can legislate on controver- 
sial matters and can enforce its laws. 

In replying to these arguments, op- 
ponents of the immediate establish- 
ment of a world state say, first of all, 
that the world today cannot be com- 
pared with the United States under the 
Articles of Confederation. The 13 
states, they say, had a common back- 
ground. Their people spoke the same 
language, and they had the same legal 
systems. For the most part, the peo- 
ple came to this new land in search 
of freedom. They had only to lay 
aside certain minor individual differ- 
ences when they decided to come to- 
gether in a federal union. 


mediately point further to the fact 


that agreement on the kirid of govern- 
ment to be established would be im- 
possible to achieve. Americans who 
advocate a world state want a demo- 
cratic structure in which the people 
of the world’ would make decisions 
through their representatives. The 
Russians, on the other hand, would 
insist upon a communist dictatorship 
in which decisions were made by a 
small group at the top. 

As a practical matter, the argument 
continues, probably few nations in the 
world are ready to bow to the will of 
a central governing body. Certainly 
Russia and the United States have not 
yet reached this point. With both 
these nations on the outside, a world 
government would be a farce. If either 
































BURCH IN ATLANTA CONSTITUTION 


World of tomorrow? 


The situation in the world as a whole 
is very different. The nations have 
no common language and laws. Only 
the people of northern Europe, of the 
United States, and of some of the Brit- 
ish dominions have had long experi- 
ence in self-government. Millions of 
individuals in Asia and Africa, and 
many in South America have not 
learned the obligations and benefits 
that arise from political freedom. 

When they have tried to set up de- 
mocracies in their countries, freedom 
has soon given way to dictatorship. 
There is no reason to believe that these 
people could be effective voters in a 
world government without having 
learned what democracy means. In 
our own country this form of govern- 
ment has been practiced for more than 
150 years. Even so, we have not yet 
learned to deal with all problems suc- 
cessfully—with such issues as indus- 
trial disputes, for example. These 
problems would be greatly magnified 
in a world government. 

Those who think it would be im- 
possible to set up a world state im- 


Russia or the U. S. attempted to set 
up a world state without the other, 
friction between the two would be 
increased, and war would be almost 
inevitable. 

The arguments presented above rep- 
resent the more extreme views on the 
question of world government. Be- 
tween the' two, there is considerable 
support for moderate steps in the di- 
rection of international federation. 
There are also concrete examples show- 
ing that governments and peoples are 
willing, and even anxious, to give up 
some aspects of national sovereignty 
and work toward international feder- 
ation. 

The European Recovery Program is 
one step in this direction, it is said. 
Under this plan, 16 nations with com- 
mon ideals and goals have agreed to 
work together to improve their eco- 
nomic standing. Another nation, the 
United States, has agreed to put its vast 
resources behind these countries and 
help them reconstruct their factories 
and farms. The measure, it is pointed 
out, is in part a defensive one—to pro- 


tect the countries from the advance of 


communism. Neverthele’s, its pringj- 
@al emphasis is upon economic cooper. 
ation and reconstruction on an inter. 
national scale. 

The customs union of Belgium, Lyx. 
emburg, and the Netherlands, and the 
50-year economic and military pact 
made by five nations of northwest. 
ern Europe are other steps indicating 
a trend toward international federg. 
tion. Within the last few weeks, 600 
people from numerous countries of the 
continent met unofficially at The 
Hague and voted to establish a Con- 
gress of Europe. This body will draw 
up a constitution for a United States 
of Europe in the hope that nations 
cahi be persuaded to join it. 

Persons who are encouraged by 
these events admit that they are taking 
place in only one section of the world 
—in northwestern Europe. Neverthe- 
less, they are a beginning, it is said, 
and in the Western ‘Hemisphere we 
already have an international body— 
the Pan American Union. For years 
representatives of 21 American coun- 
tries have met within this organiza- 
tion and have discussed problems of 
mutual interest. 

Observers who favor a middle-of- 
the-road-approach to international fed- 
eration feel that the United Nations 
has not been entirely unsuccessful. 
While it has not wiped out the possi- 
bility of war, it provides a forum in 
which international problems can be 
discussed. Whenever nations are 
ready to cooperate, the argument goes, 
they can do so within the UN as well 
as they could in a world state. 

The question “Shall we have world 
government?” cannot be easily an- 
swered. Interest in the question is 
certain to be maintained at a high 
pitch, with organizations of citizens 
working both for and against the idea, 
As a result of their efforts, the people 
as a whole are much better informed 
about the plan than they would other- 
wise be. 





To help distressed planes and ships 
in the stormy North Atlantic, the 
United States Coast Guard is main- 
taining what is probably the most 
efficient life-saving service ever set 
up. Nerve center of rescue operations 
is the Coast Guard’s Eastern Area 
headquarters in New York City. Here 
the locations of all ships crossing the 
Atlantic are pinpointed and kept con- 
stantly up to date on a huge wall map. 

When disaster strikes, it is a simple 
matter to flash a message to the near- 
est vessel and to land-based planes 
and special, fast-cruising rescue ships. 
Moving immediately ‘to the scene of 
the trouble, these life-savers carry 
out their mission with speed and effi- 
ciency in rescues that are often head- 
lined in the nation’s newspapers. 

At the head of the life-saving serv- 
ice is Rear Admiral Edward Smith, 
known throughout the North Atlanti¢ 
as “Iceberg” Smith. As a young Coast 
Guard officer he served on the Inter- 
national Ice Patrol and became it- 


tensely interested in the study of ice 


bergs and ocean currents, Today his 
special knowledge of the North At 
lantic is proving invaluable to the 
rescue operations of the Coast Guard. 





Scientists at the Aberdeen Proving 


Ground in Aberdeen, Maryland, have 


completed work on a “flexible-throat” 
wind tunnel, after eight years’ work 
The tunnel, which will be used to test 
guided missiles, and high-speed planes 
can create speeds four times as fi 
as that of sound. 
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| Israel’s David Ben-Gurion 


Premier of New Hebrew Country Is a Veteran Leader of 
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Drive To Set Up Palestine Homeland for Jews 


HE cabinet which governs the 

newly established state of Israel 
js headed by Premier David Ben- 
Gurion, who has devoted most of his 
life to Zionism—the struggle for a 
Jewish homeland in Palestine. Ben- 
Gurion was reared in Poland at a 
time when the Zionist movement was 
developing among Europe’s Jews. 
While still in his early teens he be- 
came an active worker for the settle- 
ment of his people in the Holy Land. 

He made Palestine his home in 1906, 
while the region was still ruled by 
Turkey. Although he entered with a 
yisitor’s permit that entitled him to 
stay only two months, he continued to 
live in the Holy Land after that brief 
period ended. He adopted his present 
name, David Ben-Gurion, probably in 
order to hide the fact that he was stay- 
ing without permission. 

In Palestine, Ben-Gurion began 
working as a farm laborer, for he and 
many other Jews thought their people 
could best establish a new foothold in 
the Holy Land by developing agricul- 
tural colonies. By the time World 





PRESS ASSOCIATION, INC 


OFFICIALS of Israel. David Ben-Gurion 
(left) is the new state’s Premier, and 
Dr. Chaim Weizmann is its President. 


War I began, he had become a leader 
among Palestine’s Jews, who at that 
time numbered about 95,000. 

During the First World War, when 
Turkey was fighting against Britain 
and the other Allies, Ben-Gurion had 
to leave Palestine because it was 
known that he opposed Turkish rule. 
Coming to the United States, he 
worked to promote future Jewish mi- 
gration to the Holy Land. He also 
took part in organizing a Jewish 
Legion, composed of volunteers from 
America, Britain, and Palestine. This 
unit helped the Allies in their success- 
ful fight against Turkey. The Turks 
were forced to give up Palestine, and 
Britain took control of the region. 

After the war Ben-Gurion worked 
in the Holy Land to build up labor 
unions. John Gunther calls him “the 
father of the labor movement in Pales- 
tine.” In 1933, Ben-Gurion became 
an official of the Jewish Agency for 
Palestine—the organization which, un- 
der British supervision, handled Jew- 
ish immigration and welfare. Two 
years later he became chairman of the 
Agency’s executive board, and he has 
continued in that office ever since. 

Ben-Gurion is a short, stocky man 
With thinning hair and piercing eyes. 
Master of nine languages, he is an 
able writer and noted orator. For 
him, education is a life-long pursuit. 
He has learned a new language, Greek, 
Within the past few years. Ben-Gurion 
and his wife have traveled widely. 
One of their children was born in 

ew York, one in London, and one in 
Jerusalem. 

_ During the 19380’s, Ben-Gurion, as 





leader of the Jewish Agency, found 
himself handling an increasingly diffi- 
cult job. Jews had been migrating to 
Palestine in great numbers, and this 
was causing great resentment among 
Arabs living in the region. As a re- 
sult there were frequent outbursts of 
warfare between Arabs and Jews. 
Ben-Gurion, however, did all he could 
to hold fighting to a minimum. 

In an effort to bring peace to the 
Holy Land, Great Britain in 1939 an- 
nounced her intention to restrict and 
eventually to end Jewish immigration. 
The Jews naturally opposed this pro- 
gram, and some of them committed 
acts of violence against British forces 
and officials stationed in Palestine. 
Ben-Gurion, while denouncing Brit- 
ain’s stand, sought to prevent his peo- 
ple from carrying on_ terroristic 
activities. 

After World War II, the demand by 
many of Europe’s Jewish refugees for 
homes in Palestine, and the efforts by 
some of them to reach that area in 
spite of British rules against immigra- 
tion, caused great tension throughout 
the Middle East, and wave after wave 
of bombing and killing in the Holy 
Land. It was after long and unsuccess- 
ful efforts to bring a settlement that 
Britain gave up her control over the 
territory. 

By the time British authority over 
the region came to an end, about two 
weeks ago, the Holy Land’s 600,000 
Jews had already taken control of a 
large portion of Palestine’s land area 
—roughly the same section that the 
United Nations had said should be 
made into a Jewish state. They were 
ready to establish a new country and 
invite the immigration of Jews from 
other lands. Their independent state, 
Israel, came into existence as the 
British High Commissioner departed 
from Palestinian soil. 

Near-by Arab nations, which had 
long been encouraging Palestine Arabs 
in their fight against the Jews, sent 
armies to attack the infant state. 
Haganah, the well-equipped Jewish 
Agency defense force, which has now 
become the main army of Israel, faced 
the task of defending the new nation. 

Israel’s President is 73-year-old 
Chaim Weizmann, a veteran Zionist 
leader. The most powerful official in 
the government, however, is Premier 
Ben-Gurion. He is the real leader of 
the first independent Jewish state in 
about 2,000 years. 





A product of the sea which is in par- 
ticular demand these days is the 
sponge. Expansion of the automobile 
industry and increased home build- 
ing have contributed to stimulate a 
demand far in excess of the available 
supply. The world’s largest sponge 
market at Tarpon Springs, Florida, is 
now doing a record-breaking business. 

The sponge is a lowly form of sea 
creature. The kind which we use for 
cleaning purposes is actually the skele- 
ton—dried and cleaned—of this ma- 
rine animal. It is found growing on 
the bottom of warm, shallow seas. 

Sponges were first discovered hun- 
dreds of years ago on the floor of the 
eastern Mediterranean. They were 
found off the coast of Florida about a 
century ago, but were not gathered 
commercially until recent times. 
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The Story of the Week 


Controversy with Russia 


The latest exchange of statements 
between the United States and Russia 
over a possible settlement of differ- 
ences seems to have left the situation 
much as it was before—that is, the 
door is still “open” for negotiations, 
but a “private” conference between 
the two powers is highly unlikely at 
this time. However, the United Na- 
tions and other international bodies 
stand ready—as they always have—to 
try to settle specific differences. 

The recent controversy had its 
origin in a speech by Henry Wallace 
at a third party rally earlier this 
month. In the course of his talk, Mr. 
Wallace addressed an “open letter” to 
Prime Minister Stalin of the Soviet 
Union. Mr. Wallace proposed that 
Russia and the United States try to 
settle certain issues that have repeat- 
edly caused friction since the war. 

Whether Mr. Wallace really expected 
a reply seems doubtful. However, 
about a week later Mr. Stalin in a 
widely-pubKcized statement announced 
that Russia was ready to negotiate on 


These IMMORTALEGHARLAINS ... 


INTERFAITH 
IN ACTION 





HARRIS & EWING 


FOUR CHAPLAINS who gave their lives 
during World War II are being honored 
by this new postage stamp. They are 
two Protestant ministers, a . Catholic 
priest, and a Jewish rabbi who were on 
a ship which was sunk in the North 
Atlantic. They handed their life-pre- 
servers to other men. 


the basis of the points raised in the 
Wallace letter. 

Our State Department replied that 
—while the statement by Mr. Stalin 
was “encouraging” — differences be- 
tween the two nations could not be 
settled in a “private” conference. In- 
stead our government urged that a 
solution of specific problems be sought 
through the United Nations and other 
established agencies. For example, 
the problem of a unified Germany 
should be settled in the Allied Control 
Council in Berlin. 

The Stalin “offer” followed by about 
a week an earlier exchange of state- 
ments between the United States and 
Russia on the same general topic, and 


once more raised speculation as to the. 


Soviet Union’s intentions. 

Some feel that Russia’s intentions 
may be sincere, but others think that 
Stalin’s proposal is simply another 
calculated move in the “‘war of words” 
—a maneuver intended to sway world 
opinion in favor of the Russians by 
making it appear that the United 
States is not cooperating in an effort 
to preserve the peace. It is also felt 
by some that Russia—in looking fa- 
vorably upon the Wallace statement— 
may be trying to divide sentiment in 
this country. Mr. Wallace is, of course, 
critical of our government’s conduct 
of foreign policy and is also heading a 
party which will oppose the adminis- 
tration in the November election. 

In explaining its stand, our State 
Department points out that the issues 
mentioned in the Wallace letter have 
all been the subject of prolonged dis- 


cussion in the United Nations and 
other international bodies. In each 
case, it is pointed out, the Soviet 
Union has refused* to cooperate in 
settling the problems. Our govern- 
ment firmly contends that if the Soviet 
Union is sincere in wanting to nego- 
tiate a settlement of differences, it 
should take steps to cooperate in the 
United Nations and other agencies. 


America’s Hall of Fame 


Dr. Walter Reed, whose research 50 
years ago resulted in the conquest of 
yellow fever, is now a member of the 
Hall of Fame for Great Americans. 
A bronze bust of the heroic Army 
doctor was recently placed among the 
open air columns of the famous insti- 
tution which is located on the campus 
of New York University. 

Established in 1900, the Hall of 
Fame now contains the busts of 76 
Americans who have been honored 
for their achievements. Every five 
years a committee of 100 men and 
women from all over the country vote 
on nominations which may be made 
by any citizen of the United States. 
To be elected to the Hall of Fame, an 
individual must—in addition to his 
achievements—have been dead more 
than 25 years, must have been a U. S. 
citizen, and must receive the votes of 
three-fifths of the committee. 

Walter Reed was actually elected to 
membership in 1945, but his statue was 
not placed in the Hall until recently. 
Also elected in 1945 were Thomas 
Paine, Sidney Lanier, and Booker T. 
Washington. The next election takes 
place in 1950. 


General Li 


Observers are wondering what ef- 
fect the election of General Li Tsung- 
jen as Vice President of China earlier 
this month may have on the future 
policies of. the Chinese government. 
General Li, who has been critical of 
the government on many occasions, 
was not the choice of President Chiang 
Kai-shek for his present position. 
However, his election by the National 
Assembly caused rejoicing among 
large groups of the Chinese people. 

A foe of communism, General Li 
believes that many reforms must be 
carried out in China before military 





CANAL FOR GREECE. The Corinth Canal, which cuts across the narrow part 
Greece at the city of Corinth, will shorten the trip from Athens to the Adriatic Sea, 
and is expected to stimulate Greek trade. 
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ONE CARTOONIST’S VIEW of General Li Tsung-jen’s activity as Vice President 
of China. See note on this page. 


action against the Communists can 
have lasting success. As a boy he 
worked in the rice fields and under- 
stands the hardships of the peasants. 
He thinks that small farmers should 
have land of their own, and wants an 
end to corruption among office holders. 

Friends of Chiang Kai-shek say that 
he is working toward the same ob- 
jectives. However, General Li wants 
the process speeded up. 


Health Museum 

The only one of its kind in 
the Western Hemisphere, Cleveland’s 
Health Museum is now attracting 
thousands of visitors. Founded eight 
years ago, the museum is constantly 
adding to its hundreds of exhibits, all 
designed to promote health education. 
Its influence has helped Cleveland to 
become one of the healthiest cities in 
the country. 

Among the exhibits are machines 
that enable visitors to test their eyes, 
lungs, heart, and hands. Other dis- 
plays show how the blood circulates 
through the human body and how the 
nervous system works. One of the 
most popular exhibits is the Trans- 
parent Man, a model built to life size 
with plastic “skin” through which vis- 
itors can observe the position of the 
bones and internal organs. 

Many of the museum’s displays are 
loaned to schools, factories, and other 
institutions to advance the cause of 
good health. Although this is the 
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first museum of its kind in this part 
of the world, health museums have 
been fairly common in Europe. Sey- 
eral other American cities are now 
planning similar exhibits. 


Spotlight on Labor 


Disputes between workers and em- 
ployers are arising in'many of the 
nation’s industries. At this writing, 
conditions are unsettled in such major 
industries as automobile manufactur- 
ing, coal mining, and_ railroads. 
Trouble threatens a number of others. 

Labor unrest is occurring at a time 
when a Congressional committee is 
having hearings on the Taft-Hartley 
Act. Coming 11 months after the 
measure became law, the hearings are 
being held to find out if any changes 
are needed in the act which put cer- 
tain curbs on labor unions. 

The majority of the committee filed 
a report some weeks ago in which they 
pointed out that the number of strikes 
had declined during the past year. 
They thought the law had worked out 
well. However, several committee mem- 
bers were not so sure that the Taft- 
Hartley Act had been a success. They 
filed a report, too, in which they made 
certain criticisms and advised wait- 
ing for a time before making any con- 
clusions about the workings of the 
law. 

The present hearings are intended 
to reveal any weak points in the act. 
If there is sufficient demand, changes 
may then be made. The 14-man com- 
mittee must make a final report to 
Congress on the workings of the law 
before the next regular session in 
January 1949, 


Olympic Prospect 


One of America’s top prospects for 
honors in the Olympic swimming 
events at London this summer is J0e 
Verdeur, a 22-year-old champion from 
Philadelphia. A sophomore at la 
Salle College, Verdeur has been smash- 
ing records right and left for the past 
three years. He is undoubtedly the 
best performer in the breast-stroke 
event in this country—and probably 
the best in the world. 

To become a great swimmer, Ver 


deur has had to overcome a number 


of handicaps. As a small boy he was 
afraid of the water and did not learm 
to swim until he was 14. When he 
first tried out for his high school team, 
he failed to make it. His father died 


some years ago, and he has had 
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work hard to help his family and to 
get an education. Even now, in ad- 
dition to keeping up with his studies 
and his swimming, he stokes furnaces 
from 4 to midnight daily. 

Verdeur’s latest record-breaking 
performance occurred last month in 
the national championship meet at 
the Yale University pool. He swam 
the 200-meter breast-stroke event in 
2 minutes 301% seconds. This is a full 
12 seconds better than the Olympic 
record. 


Compromise Candidates 


As Dewey, Stassen, and Taft con- 
tinue to try to win backing for the Re- 
publican nomination for President, 
some observers think that these three 
strong contenders may have such bal- 
anced support that no one of them will 
be able to get a majority of votes at 
the party convention next month. If 
so, the Republicans may end up by 
selecting some entirely different per- 
son who is acceptable to all. Those 
holding this opinion point out that 
major parties have nominated com- 
promise candidates three times in the 
past 30 years. 

In 1920, Warren Harding won the 
Republican nomination after the lead- 
ing pre-convention candidates—Sena- 
tor Johnson, Governor Lowden, and 
General Leonard Wood—had failed to 
get the votes of a majority of the 
delegates. Mr. Harding later became 
President. 

At the Democratic convention in 
1924, Governor Alfred Smith of New 
York and William McAdoo, a member 
of the Wilson cabinet, became involved 
in a long stalemate. John Davis was 
finally named as the compromise 
choice. 

In 1940, Dewey and Taft were the 
leading Republican candidates and re- 
ceived the most votes on the first bal- 
lot. However, neither could get a 
majority and the delegates eventually 
settled on Wendell Willkie. 


Village for Children 


War orphans from more than 20 
European countries have found homes 
in the Pestalozzi Children’s Village at 
Trogen, Switzerland. Set up by a 
young Swiss editor, the village has 
gained support from people in all parts 
of the world. Neat, wooden houses 
have been erected by volunteer work- 


e war, have their minds on reconstruction. 
Their parents are busy elsewhere with the job of actually rebuilding the city. 


wall, 
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SCENES OF THIS KIND are taking place in numerous European ports as supplies begin to arrive under the European 


ers, and furnishings and food have 
been contributed by well wishers in 
many lands. 

All children from a single country 
are quartered in the same building 
under the supervision of a house 
mother or father who knows their 
native language. The children receive 
a general education in addition to 
training in a specific craft or profes- 
sion. Although they live with mem- 


_ bers of their own nationality, those 


living in the village cooperate in many 
activities. Eventually they will return 
to their native lands. 


Good Listening 


In a recent broadcast of “America’s 
Town Meeting of the Air,” four prom- 
inent Americans debated the question: 
How should democracy deal with 
groups which aim to destroy democ- 
racy? Discussion centered on the 
Mundt-Nixon bill, which would force 
Communists to register with the gov- 
ernment. The bill-has been passed by 
the House of Representatives and is 
now before the Senate. Among the 
opinions expressed were the follow- 
ing: 

Thurman 
ment official. 


Arnold, former govern- 
Freedom of speech and 
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EVEN THE CHILDREN in Danzig, a Rolish city which suffered heavily during 


Here, a group plays at building a 


Recovery Program 


association are bulwarks of our dem- 
ocracy. The attempt to regulate these 
basic freedoms by law is today creat- 
ing a paralyzing atmosphere in this 
country. 

Senator Robert Taft of Ohio. - 
cannot outlaw communism, but we 
can—and should—make Communists 
register to get them out in the open. 
To make them do so is no violation of 
civil rights. 

Ralph McGill, editor of the Atlanta 
Constitution. We can best deal with 
the Communist party by participating 
in our own government. The only 
law we need is to make everyone vote. 

Congressman Richard Nixon of Cal- 
ifornia. Communists should be made 
to register because it is necessary to 
strike a balance between liberty to 
oppose the government and license to 
support subversive activity. A regis- 
tration law is not the complete an- 
swer to the Communist problem, but it 
will help. 

“America’s Town Meeting of the 
Air,” a weekly presentation of the 
American Broadcasting Company, is 
heard each Tuesday evening over 
more than 250 stations. With George 
Denny, Jr., acting as moderator, ex- 
perts debate questions of national im- 
portance. The latter part of the pro- 
gram is reserved for questions from 
the audience. For the time of the pro- 
gram, consult your local papers. 


We 


Trade Program 


Should the reciprocal trade program 
be continued in its present form? 
This question is now the subject of 
a controversy among our lawmakers 
who are trying to map out a future 
trade policy for the United States. 

The present discussion is caused by 
the fact that the reciprocal trade 
agreements law, which has been in 
effect since 1934, is scheduled to ex- 
pire next month. Under this act the 
State Department has been allowed 
to lower tariffs on ‘a foreign article 
coming into this country if the na- 
tion from which it comes agrees to 
lower its tariffs on certain kinds of 
goods from the United States. 

The Democratic administration, big 
exporters, and businesses which nor- 
mally produce more than the home 
market can absorb feel that the re- 


ciprocal trade program should be con- 
tinued. They argue in this way: 

“The act encourages many foreign 
countries to lower their tariff barriers 
and thus opens up markets for Ameri- 
can goods. At the same time this 
country profits by receiving at reason- 
able prices those products which for- 
eign nations are best suited to pro- 
duce. Freer trade among nations is 
also a good insurance against the mis- 
understandings which result in war.” 

Among those opposing continuance 
of the reciprocal trade program are a 
number of members of Congress and 
many businesses which have felt the 
competition of foreign industries. 
They advance this argument: 

“Many foreign countries in which 
there is a low wage scale and a low 
standard of living can produce cer- 
tain goods at a lower price than Amer- 
ican industry, which pays its employ- 
ees relatively high wages. If these 
countries are allowed to send too many 
of their products into the United 
States, they will undersell our own 
industries, which may then be forced 
out of busindss. That might result 
in widespread unemployment and a 
lowering of the American standard of 
living.” 

Those who oppose continuance of 
the acts feel that Congress, rather 
than the State Department, should 
have the power to fix tariffs. Those 
who favor the idea of reciprocal trade 
are divided. Most advocates of the 
program feel that it has wérked out 
satisfactorily in the hands of the State 
Department, but others who support 
the objectives of the reciprocal trade 
plan feel, nonetheless, that it should 
be controlled by Congress. 

Those urging State Department con- 
trol think that this executive agency 
is better equipped than is. Congress 
to set tariffs. Congressmen, they 
point out, are often concerned pri- 
marily in setting tariffs at a level 
which will favor their own constitu- 
ents, while the State Department, they 
think, is more concerned with the wel- 
fare of the country as a whole. 

On the other hand, those who want 
Congress to control the program feel 
that our lawmakers, elected by the 
voters, are more truly representative 
of all the people than is the State 
Department. 
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U. S. Congress 


(Concluded from page 1) 


should appear regularly before Con- 
gress. They would report on their 
work, disclose problems they may be 
facing, and answer questions which 
senators and representatives ask. Such 
a report-and-question period is a fea- 
ture of the British system of govern- 
ment, and Kefauver thinks it would 
work as well in the U. S. Capitol as 
it does in Parliament. 

One of its outstanding benefits 
would be that members of Congress 
could obtain much of the information 
which they now get only from com- 
mittee hearings. At the present time, 
as the need for legislation arises, the 
appropriate committee gathers facts 
and testimony, and reports to Con- 
gress as a whole on its findings. The 
committee report is studied by the 
members and used as a basis of de- 
bate and discussion. 

Time could be saved—both for in- 
dividual members and for congres- 
sional committees—if facts and testi- 
mony were presented to the House and 
-Senate as a whole by Cabinet officers 
or other government experts. 

8. The seniority rule for selecting 
committee chairmen should be ended. 
Under this practice, the member of 
the majority party who has served 
longest on a particular committee is 

- automatically its chairman. 

Congressman Kefauver says that 
“the system could produce a chair- 
man physically unfit to discharge his 
responsibilities, or one holding views 
contrary to the majority of his col- 
leagues, even of his own party. 

“In the latter case, the powers of 
a chairman are such that he could 
set up a one-man blockade of an im- 
portant bill and thus deny members 
the opportunity of even voting on the 





HARRIS & EWING 
REPRESENTATIVE KEFAUVER of Ten- 
nessee urges improvements in Congress. 


measure.” He therefore prefers that 
chairmen be elected by the secret bal- 
lot of the members of the committee 
at the beginning of each session of 
Congress. 

4. Another streamlining technique 
which Kefauver advocates is that of 
more consultation and exchange of 
ideas between the legislators and the 
officials who carry out the laws. He 
favors regular meetings of Cabinet 
officials with the House and Senate 
committees which are concerned with 
their departments. 

For a time, there was such an ex- 
change of ideas between Congress and 
the executive branch of the govern- 
ment. When Cordell Hull was Secre- 
tary of State, he met often with mem- 
bers of the House and Senate commit- 
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MANNING IN PHOENIX REPUBLIC AND GAZETTE 


SOMETHING to remember when criticizing Congress 


tees which dealt with foreign affairs. 
If this were to be done again and on 
a broader scale, Kefauver believes that 
much time would be saved for both 
busy congressmen and government of- 
ficials. It would likely mean that 
Cabinet officers would have to spend 
less time testifying before congres- 
sional committees, and that congress- 
men would be more thotoughly in- 
formed about the nation’s problems. 

5. Congress could do a better job 
if there were a National Legislative 
Policy Committee. Such a body should 
be made up of the chairmen of the 
committees of the House and Senate. 
Especially in time of crisis, such a 
committee would deal with taxes, ap- 
propriations, defense, foreign policy, 
and other problems which were 
closely related. The operation of such 
a committee would make for less 
“bickering” and uncertainty. 

6. Members of the House of Repre- 
sentatives need a special assistant to 
handle requests which come to them 
from the people they represent. The 
Senate now has such special aides for 
its members, making it possible for 
senators to spend more of their time 
on lawmaking. 

Mr. Kefauver reports that it has 
been estimated that a congressman 
spends 80 per cent of his time doing 
favors for his constituents. He says 
that a congressman is often considered 
a “Washington representative” for 
businesses, veterans, and other indi- 
viduals and organizations back home. 

“The office of a congressman often 
is the only place to which a citizen 
can turn to get help in dealing with 
the government,” he points out. Con- 
gressmen are glad to be of service to 
their constituents. But as things stand 
now, they simply do not have the time 
to be both a member of Congress and 
a “Washington representative” for the 
people back home. The burden must 
be eased, and the best way to do it 
is to grant members of the House 
an executive assistant who can free 
representatives for the work of mak- 
ing the laws of the nation. 


7. Eliminate the trivial duties which 
Congress is called upon to perform. 
Among these is governing the District 
of Columbia. “What a painful sight 
it is,’ Mr. Kefauver declares, “to see 
congressmen, in full session assem- 
bled, acting as town councilmen and 
arguing over issues like the number 
of taxicabs to be licensed or the re- 
instatement of policemen fired from 
the local force.” 

The national lawmaking body should 
not be called upon to settle such local 
affairs. Nor should it be forced to 
take up the claims made against the 
government by individuals seeking re- 
payment for damages done by some 
branch of the government. Time spent 
on such matters as these means that 
less time can be given to more im- 
portant measures of national scope. 

8. To save more time, install voting 
machines in Congress. Mr. Kefauver 
estimates that almost a month in legis- 
lative days could be saved by a modern 
method of voting. As it is now, it 
takes the House so long to complete 
a roll call and record each member’s 
vote that a representative living 19 

















HERBLOCK IN WASHINGTON POST 
SOME CRITICS believe that the reor- 
ganization measure of 1946 did not go 
far enough in streamlining Congress. 
They want especially to end the seniority 
system for selecting committee chairmen. 


miles from the Capitol can be called 
as the tabulation begins, drive to 
Washington, and reach the House 
chamber in time to register his “aye” 
or “nay.” 

9. Stiffen party responsibility. Con- 
gressman Kefauver states that our 
two-party system of government “has 
proved itself as the most logical, re- 
sponsive, and successful method yet 
devised for operating a republican 
form of government. One party has 
the responsibility of formulating and 
carrying out a leyislative program; 
the duty of the minority group is to 
fight vigorously for its party princi- 
ples, trying to get the majority of 
voters to accept them and thereby 
give it control of the government in 
the next election. ... 

“We democrats have only to look at 
Europe to see what happens when 
there is a splintering of parties— 
the miseries of the French govern- 
ment, the infiltration and subsequent 
accession to power of Communist 
minorities elsewhere. 

“To my mind, there is no better 
example we can set before the democ- 
racies of Europe than a strong two- 
party system—and a streamlined Con- 
gress—solving problems in an efficient, 
fast-moving, and democratic manner.” 

While many people agree with Con- 
gressman Kefauver that some change 
should be made to streamline Congress 
further, there is disagreement on the 
best methods for accomplishing it. 
Many of Kefauver’s colleagues in Con- 
gress oppose some of his nine sug- 
gestions for breaking the bottlenecks 


in lawmaking. Some of the stream 


lining proposals he makes here weré 
brought up for consideration whet 
the 1946 reorganization bill was being 
debated, but were turned down then 

Nevertheless, Kefauver’s nine points 
are thought-provoking. Many Ameri- 
cans, whether they approve or dis- 


“approve all of the suggestions, will 


welcome the program. They will use 
it as a basis of discussion as they eX- 
amine Congress and the way it does 
its work. 
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| Weekly Digest of Fact and Opinion 


(The opinions quoted or summarized on this page 
are not necessarily endorsed by THE AMERICAN 
OBSERVER. ) 


“So You Want to Be a Champion?” 
by Parke Cummings, This Week. 


It’s human nature for the sports 
dub to gripe about his weak backhand 
or wobbly putting, and to proclaim 
that the adept champion is lucky. But 
if he realized the prices most athletic 
stars have paid to get to the top and 
stay there, he’d congratulate himself 
on the anguish he’s avoided. 

Fifteen-year-old Laura Lou Jahn, 
for instance, is learning what it costs 
to be a tennis champion. She cannot 
play mere friendly games, but must 
spend all her tennis time either in 
practice or in tournament play. An- 
other champion, Sarah Palfrey Cooke, 
once spent many months on the tennis 
court practicing only backhands. 

Ellsworth Vines, former tennis star, 
is now a leading professional golfer. 
When he turned to golf, he found that 
tennis had imposed a handicap on him, 
His right arm had become considerably 
larger and stronger than his left. For 
half a year he carried a hand-gripper 
in his left hand, squeezing it inces- 
santly to develop his grip. 

Moreover, champions are victims of 
the tradition that “the show must go 
on.” If Susie Smith’s back hurts dur- 
ing a friendly tennis game, she can 
quit without censure. But when Helen 
Wills Moody walked off the court, for 
this reason, in the middle of her final- 
round match with Helen Jacobs. in 
1933, she was severely criticized. 


“How They Fly the Atlantic,” by 
Wolfgang Langewiesche, Harper's. © 


Not so many years ago an Atlantic 
flight was the ultimate adventure. To- 
day, 125 airliners cross the North At- 
lantic each week. Some crashes have 
occurred at the two ends of the run, 
in Newfoundland and in Europe, but 
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A CHAMP must work hard. 
Worth Vines, who has_ excelled in 
tennis and golf, can testify to that fact. 
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TRANS-WORLD AIRLINE 


IT TAKES A LOT OF LEARNING to know how to operate a transatlantic plane 


not a single pay passenger has yet 
been lost at sea. 

The long hop over water does, of 
course, cut out some of the difficulties 
of. overland flying. For example, 
planes over the ocean cannot hit moun- 
tain peaks. Nevertheless, sea hopping 
presents some tough problems of its 
own. Their solutions might be called 
“the six tricks of ocean flying.” 

The first problem is the danger of 
engine failure far out over the sea. 
It has been met by the requirement 
*that a transatlantic airliner must have 
four engines. A four-motor plane can 
fly to safety with only three engines 
operating, and generally even with 
two. 

Second, it is necessary to make a 
plane carry enough fuel for the trip, 
and a payload, too. If the size or 
strength of the craft is increased in 
an effort to accomplish this, the plane 
then requires more fuel. If the air- 
plane body is made lighter, it loses 
strength. The real answer, mainly, 
is streamlining — eliminating even 
such small rough points as raised rivet 
heads. 

The third trick of ocean flying is to 
save gas. Airlines have spent years 
making tests to determine the speeds 
and fuel mixtures that will result in 
lowest gasoline consumption. 

Fourth, fly with the wind whenever 
possible. Use routes where strong 
tailwinds are to be found. Fifth; al- 
ways know where you are. These 
tricks call for good instruments and 
a great deal of mathematics. 

The sixth trick is the “Howgozit,” 
a graph, maintained by the navigator 
during the flight, giving information 
on the performance of the plane. It 
shows, among other things, how much 
fuel should be on hand at any given 
point and how much there actually is. 


“Mountbatten,” by Edmond De- 
maitre, United Nations World. 


It has been said that every British 
gentleman should have at least the 
following ambitions: first, to marry a 
beautiful, rich heiress; second, to be 
Viceroy of India; and third, to become 
Prime Minister. At the age of 22, 
Louis Mountbatten married a beauti- 
ful society girl. A little less than 25 
years later he arrived in India as 
Viceroy. Now there are rumors that 
he may eventually follow Clement 
Attlee as Prime Minister. 


It may seem strange that Mountbat- 
ten, who has titles of nobility and 
royal blood, should have a chance to 
become head of Britain’s Labor gov- 
ernment. In British politics, how- 
ever, principles count more than 
family background, party ties, or so- 
cial conventions. 

Labor party heads like Mountbat- 
ten’s ideas about the future of the 
British Commonwealth of Nations. 
Briefly, these ideas provide for organ- 
izing the present Commonwealth into 
a federation which at some future 
time might be joined by countries that 
now have no British ties. 

Mountbatten’s recent accomplish- 
ments in India show that he is well 
qualified to speak on Empire affairs. 
He must be credited with having saved 
millions of Indian lives. The number 
of Hindus and Moslems who were 
killed during the fighting which fol- 
lowed last year’s partition was by no 
means negligible. But without the 
untiring efforts, smooth interventions, 
and calm authority of Mountbatten, 
the upheaval in India would have 
reached catastrophic proportions. 

During World War II Mountbatten 
won fame as chief of the Commandos, 
and later as Supreme Allied Com- 
mander in South East Asia. On the 
lighter side, he is a polo enthusiast. 
He once wrote a textbook on polo,. 
under the pseudonym “Marco.” 


Publicly expressed views of Secre- 
tary of State Marshall on Soviet-Amer- 
ican “peace negotiations.” 


There has been in this country a 
confusion of unofficial statements con- 
cerning our attitude toward the Soviet 
Union. Not long ago Walter Bedell 
Smith, U. S. Ambassador to Russia, 
spoke to Foreign Minister Molotov in 
order to make clear the difference be- 
tween unofficial opinions and the defi- 
nite, unchanged policy of our govern- 
ment. Russia has since claimed that 
Smith’s* remarks contained an offer 
to discuss the issues between our coun- 
try and the Soviet Union, in an at- 
tempt to reach a settlement. 

Ambassador Smith did not ask for 
any general discussion or negotiation. 
We have had a long and bitter experi- 
ence with such efforts. The United 
States had no intention of entering 
into negotiations, with Russia alone, 
on matters relating to the interests 
of numerous governments. 

What we want is action in the fields 


where action is possible and urgently 
necessary. If Russia wants a settle- 
ment, let her make a better effort to 
reach agreement on the matters be- 
fore the Security Council and other 
United Nations bodies, and on ques- 
tions before the Allied Control Coun- 
cil in Berlin. Attempts to settle the 
issues between our government and 
the Soviet Union should’ be made 
through the United Nations or other 
bodies already charged with the re- 
sponsibility for handling them. 

It would be very unfortunate to at- 
tempt a new program of discussion 
and then have the negotiations result 
in failure. That would do the world 
great harm. 


“The Bid From Stalin,” Washington 
Star. 


The State Department’s response to 
Russia’s bids for discussions is dis- 
appointing and probably wrong. It 
may be true, of course, that the Soviet 
Union is not really seeking a settle- 
ment with the United States, but is 
merely trying to improve her own po- 
sition in the eyes of the world. 

Nevertheless, the best way to han- 
dle the Russian suggestions would be 
to act on them. The worst way is to 
wrap ourselves in a diplomatic shell 
and say to Stalin: “No, your proposal 
is encouraging, but we won’t discuss 
it. The place for you to deal with 


us is in the United Nations.” 
Instead, President Truman or Sec- 
retary Marshall should say to the 
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WILL Lord Louis Mountbatten be Prime 
Minister of Great Britain at some time 
in the future? 


Russians: “We believe that the differ- 
ences which you now propose to dis- 
cuss could and should have been settled 
within the framework of the United 
Nations. Your tactics are responsible 
for the failure to do this. Still, if 
you are now prepared to discuss these 
matters with us, openly and in good 
faith, we will meet you half way.” 

In the eyes of millions and millions 
of people we simply award the de- 
cision to Stalin by default when we 
turn our backs on what can be made 
to look like a genuine effort to secure 
peace. It is probably true that noth- 
ing can be accomplished by talking 
with Stalin. Nevertheless, we should 
keep in mind the possibility, however 
remote, that the Russian offer to ne- 
gotiate is genuine. 

Maybe Stalin at last wants to make 
a settlement with the United States. 
If that is so, or if there is any chance 
that it is so, our purpose should be 
to make it easy, not hard, for him to 
find a way. 
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Cholera is now added to the list of Congress 3 


diseases which can be treated success- 
fully by sulfa drugs. This ailment is 
prevalent in such countries as Egypt, 
India, China, and Korea. The drug 
has been developed by scientists in 
Bombay, India, and is said to rid pa- 
tients of cholera germs within a five- 
day period. 
* * te 


Losses from fire in the United 
States during 1947 reached a new high 
of $692,636,000. However, a new type 
of paint called Albi-R, which will soon 
be on the market, may prevent a great 
deal of fire damage in the future. The 
paint is completely fire-resistant, and 
when heated it swells up in a marsh- 
mallow-like manner. In this way, it 
acts as an insulator, keeping surfaces 
underneath protected from the heat 
of the flames. Afterward, the walls 
can be scraped and re-painted. Va- 
rieties of Albi-R, suitable for use on 
metals, are being tested by the Army 
and Navy in an effort to make aircraft 
fire-resistant. 


* * * 


The Anierican Optical Company has 
developed a new type of microscope 
which will enable scientists to study 
living cells with increased clarity. It 
will be possible, for example, to watch 
a virus (the contagious matter of a 
disease) killing a healthy living cell. 
Such an instrument will prove very 
valuable to medical researchers in 
‘their fight against various diseases. 


* a FF 


A recent report shows that about 
100 hotels, restaurants, and factory 
cafeterias throughout the United 
States are now cooking with the elec- 
tronic stove, developed a short time 
ago. The “Radarange’” will cook meat, 
fish, eggs, lobsters and some other 
foods in a very short time. Meats 
must, however, be seared first, because 
the electronic cooking gives meat a 
gray color rather than the desired 
brown, crusty appearance. 

The cost of the Radarange is high, 
but operation costs are about the same 
as those of any electric stove. An 
ordinary steak can be cooked in about 
45 seconds by the new method, while 
a six-pound rib roast requires about 
two minutes. 

—By HAZEL LEwIs. 
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YOUNG JEFFREY FLEMING, a six-year- 
old, listens with open-mouthed amaze- 
ment to a wrist-watch radio. The tiny 
receiver has been developed by the 


U. S. Bureau of Standards for experi- 
mental purposes. 
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FUNDS from the Rockefeller Foundation built the telescope for the observatory 


on Mount Palomar, California. 


Here, an expert makes final adjustments on the 


huge instrument, which will be dedicated this week. 


Rockefeller 


Foundation 


Well-Known Agency Has Made Tremendous Contributions to 
Man’s Knowledge and Well-Being in Past 35 Years 


HIS month the Rockefeller Foun- 

dation is beginning its 36th year 
of operation. Founded in 1913 “to 
promote the well-being of mankind 
throughout the world,” the organi- 
zation has made its influence felt in 
every corner of the globe. So vast 
and far-flung have been the founda- 
tion’s activities that it is impossible 
to calculate with any accuracy its 
achievements over the past 35 years. 
By any yardstick, however, its contri- 
butions to man’s knowledge and well- 
being have been tremendous. 

Founded by John D. Rockefeller, 
Sr.—one of the richest men in mod- 
ern times—and financed by an original 
gift of 100 million dollars, the founda- 
tion carries out its work, for the 
most part, by granting funds to es- 
tablished institutions. Only in the 
field of public health does it do its 
own research. 

During 1947 the foundation appro- 
priated 23 million dollars. This sum 
was distributed among non-profit or- 
ganizations throughout the world. 
About 40 per cent went for work in 
the United States; the rest was for 
study and experimentation in foreign 
lands. 

The foundation’s interests are di- 
vided into five large groupings—so- 
cial science, natural science, medicine, 
cultural affairs, and public health. The 
amount of funds devoted to each field 
varies from year to year, but at pres- 
ent the social sciences are getting 
particular attention. 

For example, large grants have been 
made to further studies which may 
help to eliminate the causes of war. 
Funds are now being supplied to pro- 
mote research in American foreign 
policy and to study the causes of 
economic depressions. Unless the 
world can be organized on a “rational 
basis” through application of the so- 
cial sciences, foundation officials point 
out that achievements in other fields 
will have less and less value. 

Some of the most spectacular ac- 
complishments made possible by the 
foundation in the past have been in 
the field of medicine. For example, 
the organization financed some of the 
studies of Howard Florey, who later 


worked with Sir Alexander Fleming 
to discover the medical uses of penicil- 
lin. One of the foremost brain doctors 
of Europe received early training in 
this country through the assistance of 
the Rockefeller agency. 

Impressive achievements have also 
been recorded in the field of natural 
science. Foundation backing has en- 
abled a number of Nobel Prize win- 
ners to carry on their early research. 
At present, an ambitious project to 
improve the volume and quality of 
Mexico’s food crops is being under- 
taken in cooperation with the Mexican 


government. Several experimental 
projects in biology are now well under 
way. 


The foundation’s interest in cultural 
affairs is centered generally on the 
study of foreign cultures and lan- 
guages. A large number of universi- 
ties have been supplied with funds for 
a variety of undertakings. A few ex- 
amples include the establishment and 
development of a program of Slavic 
studies at Columbia University and the 
University of California, and research 
on the Far East at the University of 
Pennsylvania. The international ex- 
change of students is also being helped 
by foundation grants. 

In the field of public health, the 
Rockefeller organization actually does 
the work in addition to paying for it. 
Foundation scientists and field work- 
ers have fought diseases in all parts 
of the world. In fighting yellow fever, 
five of them gave their lives, but the 
vaccine which was developed brought 
the dread sickness under control. 
Other diseases now under attack in- 


clude malaria, influenza, and typhus. 


fever. 

Although more than 400 million dol- 
lars have been spent in the past 35 
years, the foundation has more money 
today than it started with in 1913. 
Further gifts by Mr. Rockefeller be- 
fore his death in 1937 and profitable 
investment of capital have increased 
the fund to almost 200 million dollars. 
Grants are being made in increasingly 
larger amounts, but even so, officials 
think it will be a good many years 
before the fund runs dry. 








1. When was the machinery of Con- 
gress last “streamlined”? 


2. What criticism is made of the Con. 
stitutional, requirement that peace trea. 
ties be approved by a two-thirds vote of 
the Senate? 

3. Give one benefit that might come 
from permitting Cabinet members to ap. 
pear regularly before Congress. 

4. What is the seniority rule in Con- 
gress? What does Representative Ke. 
fauver think should be done about this 
rule? 

5. List three other suggestions Mr, 
Kefauver makes for speeding the work 
of Congress. 

Discussion 


1. Do you or do you not agree with 


' congressional critics who think it takes 


too long to “get a law on the books”? 
Give your reasons. 

2. Which of Representative Kefauver’s 
suggestions, as presented in the article 
on Congress, do you think would be most 
beneficial to the nation? Explain your 
answer. 


World Government 


1. List several facts to indicate that 
the idea of a world state is gaining 
ground. 

2. What is the chief difference between 
persons who want a world state now, and 
those who oppose the idea? ° 

3. Discuss some of the problems that 
might be turned over to an international 
government. 

4. What comparison do persons who 
want to'set up a world state immediately 
make between the United Nations and 
the U. S. as it was under the Articles 
of Confederation? 

5. Discuss the reply to this compari- 
son made“by people who think world 
government would not solve our present 
problems. 

6. Give one other argument for and 
one against a world state. 

7. List two events or organizations 
whose activities show that nations in 
certain parts of the world are willing 
to solve some of their problems by inter- 
national cooperation. 


Discussion 


1. What do you think is the strongest 
argument in favor of setting up a wor 
government within the near future? 
Give reasons for your belief. 

2. In your opinion, what is the strong- 
est argument against such a step? Ex- 
plain. 

8. Are you or are you not in favor 
of having the United States take the 
lead in trying to persuade other coun- 
tries to join in a-world state? Give 
arguments to support your stand. 


Miscellaneous 


1. Name three compromise candidates 
who have been nominated for President 
by major parties in the past 30 years. 

2. What are the qualifications for elee- 
tion to the Hall of Fame for Great 
Americans? 

3. In what country has a special vil 
lage been founded for war orphans? 

4. Name two kinds of reform that Gem 
eral Li wants to bring about in China. 

5. What institution has helped Cleve 
land become one of the healthiest cities 
in the country? 





Outside Reading 


“Our Final Choice,” by W. T. Holliday, 
Reader’s Digest, January 1948. Urging 
world government. ; 

“UN and World Government,” United 
Nations World, March 1948. Be 

“The Way of Life on Capitol Hill, 
by David Cushman Coyle, New York 
Times Magazine, March 7, 1948. Life 
and duties of a Congressman. } 

“Let’s Cut Out These Congressional 
High Jinks,” by Estes Kefauver, Amer 
can, April 1948. A Congressman 
of ways in which the lawmaking 
could be improved. : 





Pronunciations 





Acre—ah’ker 

Haifa—hi'fah 

Jaffa—yah'fah (y as in yes) 
Tel Aviv—tél’ ah-vév’ " 
Ben-Gurion—bén goor’i-on a 
Chaim Weizmann—kah-yim vits’maht — ~ 
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